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ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles, 
: removal and permanent cure of all diseases 
ising from an impure state of the blood, 
orl of the system. 
value of this medicine is now widely known, and 
ry day the field of its usefulness is extended: 
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OF BRONCHITIS, OR MINISTER’S SORE THROAT, 


Fark Haven, Mass., Aug. 22, 1850. 
srg. Sands :—al regard it but jastice fo A 
imanity to all similarly afflicted, to say that 
arilla has cured me of the Chronic Laryngitis. 
yuld be difficult for me to describe the clerming 
on of my throat and vocal or; previous to the 
your invaluable remedy. ring nearly three 
| was forced to desist from the public duties of my 
jon; and a. made use of great variety of 
ed specifics, besides submitting to more than thirty 
icly painful caustic applications, | bad abandoned 
¢ of relief, when, as a dernier resort, I was led to 
al of your Sarsaparilla. 
disease was of so long standing, and had so obsti- 
resisted the best medical skill, that I am conscious 
not truly be said, wy “faith hath saved me,” for | 
one; but { trust | feel in some appropriate de 
ul for the favorable result above named. I have 
een able to attend to the duties of the pastorate 
ve than a year, and having proved from actual 
ment the thoroughness of the cure, I could not fee) 
od in longer withholding this st. tement. 
n accustomed to kcep a bottle of your Sarsaparilla 
id, and whenever exposed to colds or extra labor, 
se it as a preventive. 
Very gratefully yours, S. C. Brown, 
Pastor of Centre-st. M. E. Church. 
pared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 
100 Fulton. street, cor. William-st., New York. 
i alo by Druggists generally throughout the U. 
sand Canadas. 
xe $1 per bottle ; six bottles for $5. 
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Chureh Bells! 


URCH, FACTORY, AND STEAMBOAT 
ILLS constantly on hand, and Peals or Chimes 
lls (of any number) cast to order. Improved 
‘on Yokes, with moveable arms, are attached 
eso Kells so that they may be adjusted to ring 
and properly, and Springs also which prevent 
apper from resting on the Beil, thereby prolong- 
he sound: Hangings cooge one Yoke, 
e, and Wheel), furnished if d " The horns 
1ich the Bell is suspended, admit of the Yoke being 
sed to a new position, and thus bringing the blow 
> clapper in a new place ; which is desirable after 
years’ usage, as it diminishes the probability of 
ell’s breaking, oceasicaed byr speated blows of the 
er in one place. 
experionce of thirty years in the business hag 
tho subscribers an bape, And ascertaining the 
‘orm for Bells, the various combinations of metals, 
he degree of beat requisite for securing the great- 
lidity, strength, and most melodious tones, and 
nabled them to secure for their Bells the highest 
is at the N. Y. State Agricultural Society and 
ican Institute, at their Annual Fairs, for severai 
past. ‘The ‘Il'r:nity Chimes of New York, were 
leted at thie Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
Orleans, La., Vawego and Rochester, N. Y., and 
ston, C. W., and also the Fire Alarm Bells ot New 
, the largest ever cast in this country. 
insit Instruments, Levels, Surveyors’ Compasses, 
»ved Compasses for taking horizontal and vertical 
s without the needle. 
ANDREW MENEELY & SON. 

et Troy, Albany county, N. Y., 1851. 133-ly 


Francis’ Pilositous Compound 


onsidered by those who use it, the most effectual! 
ir restorative in use. It is also a beautiful toilet 
», removing dandruff, softening and beautifying the 
nd skin, removing pimples, Eo. and is er, Be ot 
e on the toilet-table of every lady and gentleman 
erenuial compound i; prepared to restore gray hair 
original color without dyeing. Both are purely 
able ; and to satisfy the incredulous, the proprietor 
l‘Craken, 312 Broadway, New York) cures bald- 
yy contract, at prices varying from to $20 to $75, 
estores gray hair at $10 per head. tor sale ag 
, by the single bottle, at 25 cents, with a liberal 
int to dealers. In Boston, sold by A. S. Jorpan, 
Vashington-street ; in Philadelphia, by Foster & 
Nn, 79 Dock street ; in ‘Troy, by E. Ww: Sropparp, 
ongress-street. 153-ly 


{OFESSOR ALEXANDER C. BARRYS 


Tricopherous or Medicated Compound, 


fling down the gauntlet to all rivalry may be 
jeemed a bold proceeding. But Prof. Barry does 
esitate to put his Tricopherous, for the two grand 
sites of efficacy and cheapness, against any prepara- 
or cleansing, renewing, preserving and strengthen- 
he hair, which has ever been advertised or offered 
ule. ‘This is not all. He challenges the associated 
and science of the medical world to produce, at any 
, an embrocation which will reduce external irrita- 
cure ordinary cuteneous diseases and relieve the pain 
nflammation of bruises, cuts, sprains, &c., more rap- 
than this same Tricopherous, sold retail, with an ac- 
yanying illustrated pamphlet of 16 omare pease, for 
nts a bottle. In that nae high m testi 
Lv be found, which will sustain this challenge 
e refers to the article itself, and to a comparisoe 
s virtues with those of other com ons of a simi 
lass for confirmatory evidence. Every mail conve 
m from various sections of the Union, the marke 
oval of those who have experienced its benefits, and 
gists in all parts of the Union have found it to their 
rest to. place it upon their shelves. Sold in large 
les, price 25 cents, at the Principal Office, No. 1 
adway, New York. For sale by the _ mer- 
ats and druggists throughout the Uni States 
Canada, Mexico, West Indies, Great Britain 
nee, &c. 146-13 











Patent Mirror Mantels. 
HE subscriber would cali the attention of builders 
and othoss interested, to a new and beautiful style 
MANT HAS, excelling marble in lustre and finish, 
. the price is so mederate as to make it an object to 
shasers. 
Varm Arr Furnaces put up in churches and other 
lic buildings, dwellings, &o., inthe most approved 
ner. 
rof. Emerson’s system of v introduced 
nection with warming, ensuring at 





" in 
t all timos a whole- 
6 alr. 


articular attention paid to the ventilation of water 
t, on Emerson’s plan, as used by some of the finest 
mers and clippers on the ocean. 

GEORGE WALKER, 894 Leonard-street, 
4-tf Near Broadway. 


‘American Journal of Science and Arts, 


DITED by Profs. B. Smtman, B. Sruuman, Jr 
and James D, Dana, aided in’ the ta of 

by Dr. Wotcorr Gress. 
‘his Journal, now in its thirty-third year, is devoted 
he interests of science in its different departments, 
| embraces the results of original researches at home, 
ides abstracts of foreign papers, and full announce- 
its of new discoveries. 
ublished at New Haven, Conn., every two months, 
numbers of 152 pages each, makin two volumes & 
r. Price $5 year, in advance, C) series 
umenced January 1, 1846, 
.ddress the Proprietors, 

SILLIMAN & DANA, 

30-ly 
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New Haven, Conn. 
Memoir of Mary Lyon: 
RK, POWER OF CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 

Third Edition—4%6 pages, four Steel Engravings. 
pkins, Bridgman & Co., Northampton, Mass. 

‘Miss Lyon was one of the most extraordinary women 
the age. The institution at South Hadley, of which 
was the founder, and for many years the head, has 
de itself felt, not only in Now England but through- 
the country.”’—[ Brattleboro’ (Vt ) Eagle. 

‘An invaluable contribution to our Christian biogra- 
cal literature.’’—[ Religious Herald, ford. 

This De of biograp is more precious than ru- 
1.""—-[ Northampton Courier. 

We enter heartily into the spirit of the work, sym- 
hizing in the enthusiastic love betrayed in everyoom- 
ut wpon the charatter, labors, trials and trinmphs of 
of the noblest of all Now England daughters.” 
ringfield Republican. 

’ Miss Lyon’s character was one of the brightest and 
st somamtabte that adorn our age or any age ’’—-[Dr. 
Perkins, Ooromiah. 

‘he work is compiled by Edward Hitchcock, D.D., 
sident of Amherst College, and is for sale by booksel- 
s generally. 154-2 


~ ‘+, F, BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND [IMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 


DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 
Warerooms 205 Broapway, 
AVE alwaye on hands a large and elegant collecti 
of these beautiful Instruments, with ever 
anected with the Harp, of the best quality, — 
ons 


\derate prices. A list of prices and desoripti 








received by mail, single . 
J. F. BROWNE, 
04-1y London and New York, established 18)0. 
AMBRICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, ° 
Or New Haven, Conn. 


CASH CAPITAL in DELASS _.. 
Sei ly invest nD . 
Prusbiie $8 ae — —_ changed by other Mutua 

le in noually, 
7 amr 2 best suits the convenlenee of the ap- 
cant. 


Pror. B. Suttman, President, 
Bensamin Nores, 
Local Office, 40 Wall-street, New York. 


P. D. Wuirmore ~— : 
Wit N. BLAKEMAN, D jalcacest, lly 
L} 


n attendance at the Office, 40 
0 8 o’clock. 


New Mourning Btere, 

No. 55 RoaDWaAY. 
BARTHOLOMEW. & WEED. 
COMPLETE assortment of Goops adapted 
. Family Mourni on hand. Also, 


, &o., &c., made to order 
P,S.--No connection with any 


Y B.—Please remember the number— 
4518 EA RTHOLEMEW 

Matrimonial. 
WEDDING AND VISITI 
\LEGANTLY enqmgee in t 


Printed from engraved Biot or 
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BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO Wi SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, B 
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OFFICE 24 BEEKMAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 


AND NASSAU. 


TERMS—$2 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mail, and $2 50 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or pust-riders at thuir door 


free of charge. 


Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 


entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 
Payment in all cases will be required in advance 


§G- AOVERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 


subsequent insertion. 


The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 


Literary Agency of G. W. Liaut, No. 8 Cornhill. 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, 
Joseru P. Toompson, and R. 8. Storrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the s;ommencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 


initial, 8. 
The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josxua Leavirr. * 
Rev. Geerce B. Cuerver, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, (*) are enlisted as stated 


contributors to the editorial columns. 


Pomestic Correspondence, 


——.———— 


For the Independent. 


ORDER OF THE CHURCHES IN THE “OLD 
COLONY.” 





It seems to be a proper time to consider the 
principles and practical workings of our order, 
and I know no better place to look for them than 
in the Jand where they were first planted and 


practiced by the Pilgrims of the Leyden Church, 


and no better authority than John Robinson, their 


pastor, whom our memorials characterize as the 
“author of Congregationalism,” that is to say, 
the first who embodied its principles as revealed 
in the New Testament, and as practiced in the 
primitive church, and who himself exhibited 
them in their practical results. And I take this 
opportunity to congratulate our churches on the 
design of the Doctrinal Tract Society, now in ex- 
ecution, to reprint a volume of his works. 

Under the auspices of these Pilgrims the first 
colonial government was set up in New Eng- 
land (though by charter it was a self-government, 
like that of their church), within the limits of 
what is now called “ the Old Colony ;” and for 
230 years the way of their worship and disci- 
pline has flourished here until their churches are 
100 and their communicants 10,000. 

Robinson says, “In whatever place, or by 
what means soever, two or three faithful people 


arise, separating themselves from the world into 
.the fellowship of the Gospel and covenant of 


Abraham, they are a church truly gathered.” 


This is certainly so in the abstract, for it is this 
covenant which constitutes a Congregational 

_ ehurch, and this would be binding on those who 
But he does not advise that 
gathered, or that the | 
cause of religion would be thereby promoted, or 
that any church should be gathered without ad- 


* should enter into it. 
-eo-emall 


vice. 


In order that the communion of the churches 
may be maintained, when a company of believ- 
ers propose to gather into church fellowship, they 
seek the advice of neighbor churches, their help 
and right-hand of fellowship, and seven is the 
Jowest number that are advised to enter into such 
Some few of our churches were im- 
providently gathered without the usual formali- 
ties; and when it became manifest that they 
could usefully maintain the worship and the 
ministry, the irregularity has been waved, and 
they have been admitted into the communion of 


fellowship. 


the churches. 


The substance of the covenant is, that “ they 
avouch the Lord Jehovah to be their God, and 
give themselves up to him, and resolve by the 
help of his grace to cleave to him and the Lord 
Jesus Christ in a way of Gospel obedience ; that 
they propose to make the Holy Scriptures the 
rule of their faith and practice, and will walk to- 
gether asa church and submit to its discipline, 
and watch over each other with love, faithful- 
It is usual also, 
adopt the APIA this is in 


writing, but it may be without writing, as is the 


ness, and mutual edification.” 
at the same time, to 


xan eOeEEET 


case with our brethren in England. This “ com 


pany of believers” thus become a church, and 


are prepared to choose their officers. A Mod 


pose its pastor and other officers. But we donot 
find they have ever done so without first conyok-. 
ing-a-couneil of neighboring churclies, and being 
advised by them so to do. .* This power, however, 
is very important, and in its silent operation or 
influence very efficient; and all the attempts to 
take it away have tended to confirm it, and in- 
duce the clturches to hold it fast. They also in- 
sist upon the rule, that the pastor shall be a 
member of the church over which he is made the 
overseer. If this had been omi.ted by accident 
- | or design before his ordination, it has been com- 
plained of, and the omission has not been favor- 
able to his usefulness. 

The order of our meetings for business is the 
same as in other ecclesiastical or civil bodies. Mo- 
tions are made by the member rising in his place, 
and must be in writing, if requested. The Modera- 
tor states the question, which is freely discussed, 
one speaking at a time; he puts and declares the 
vote ; he decides questions of order, but there is 
an appeal from his decision to the body of the 
church. If he declines to sustaia their decision, 
they may remove him and ch@@se another. So 
also the discipline proceeds wpon complaint, no- 
tice, hearing, evidence, and*final action, carefully 
and deliberately, unimpassioned throughout, asa 
judicial tribunal. 

It has been usual to give letters testimonial 
and of dismission to members who desire them 
“for better edification,’ even though it be to 
ehurches of different denominations; and if a 
member removes without the limits of his church, 
and within those of another, he is expected to 
take such letters, and if he does not present 
them within a year they are considered as dis- 
credited. 

All our members are expected to “lay by as 
God prospers them,” for the support of the wor- 
ship, the relief of the poor, and objects of gen- 
eral benevolence; collections also are taken at 
the monthly concert, which is observed in all 
our churches. 

Our churches are legal bodies. Colonial ordi- 

nances provided for their gathering, the election 

of their officers “ by those in full communion,” 

the exercise of their discipline, their protection 

at their meetings and in their worship, and for 

the holding their property and donations, consti- 

tuting their deacons in succession a corporate 

body for the purpose, amenable to the church 

for whose use they hold it. 

These churches are catholic, liberal in their 

principles and practice, orthodox, without big- 

otry. Their members are in friendship with 

other orders ; no man suffers inconvenience by 

reason of his religious faith. We have no “strict 

communion ;” our “charity hopeth all things” 

of the professed followers of Christ, until there is 

evidence of his delinquency. We are at peace 

with all, and at peace among ourselves. 

The Congregational platform would not be com- 

plete without a provision for ecclesiastical coun- 

cils—both mutual and exparte, by means of which 

the rights of the churches and associate Chris- 

tians are protected and secured, as far as it can 

be done by moral power, which is all the power 

allowed or desired by a Congregational church, 

(For we have no ecclesiastical constable to pre- 

serve order in our meetings, and can do no more 
than “ separate ourselves from such as walk dis- 
orderly.”) They are the moral magnet which 
gives direction to the action of our system—our 
anchor to hold us to our duty by cords of love 
and communion. Their advice, founded on Scrip- 
tural reasons, sooner or later prevails, and there 
has Beenbut one instanee of a process: of — 
communion for contumacy, prescribed in the 

platform.—Ch. 15.* 

It is said, “This seems well; but this loose 
moral system, these ‘ floatings islands, will not 
do for other regions : they must have more strict 
rule, the elders must govern these simple people.” 
Weare not “floating islands,” but solid conti- 
nental rocks—solid as the rock of the Pilgrims, 

and bound together by a golden chain let down 

from heaven. The rain has descended, the floods 
have come, and the winds have blown and beat 
upon them for two centuries, and we see no 
symptoms of their fall. Possibly all Christians 
may not choose self-government ; moral power 
may not be all that some wish to exercise or 
others to live under. They may prefer a chain 
of iron to the chain of gold—the hempen to the 
silken cord. There is no disputing about tastes. 
But Rev. John Wise, the distinguished commen- 
tator on the platform, uttered a pilgrim maxim 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Democracy fer the Church 
—democracy for the State.” The evidence is de- 
cisive that the order is good for us. The pros- 
perity and peace of our churches, the walk of 
our members, our public and private charities, 


our unshakep orthodoxy. are decisive, and thaae 
who judge otherwise judge without book. 


A Descenvant oF THE Pinerims. 





-| * This is to be taken in the original and ‘not the 
party sense of the word. Mr. Wise’s book (1672) is an 
authority in our courts of law, on the subject of Congre- 





tor and a Clerk are first chosen, and then they 
proceed to choose their other officers—deacons, 


committee, pastor, &c. The male members o 


whatever age are allowed to vote ; but, agreeably 


gational He made the exclamation at a town meet 

ing convened to repel some aggression of Parliament 
upon the rights of the people. John Cotton, who held 
to the veto power of the elders, wrote Lordsay and Neal 
f | in 1636—be having objected to the democratic form of 
the Church of the Puritans—that their government was 
“an elective aristocracy.” John Robison, who denied 


to the advice of Robinson, the female members the veto power, admitted that, ‘after a sort, the state 


do not vote. 
nimity in their action, especially in importan 


matters ; but after prayer and candid exchange 
of views, if they cannot all agree the vote of the 


Majority is the action of the church. 


“Ruling Elders” were at first a distinct class 
of officers, but for a century past we have had 
Usually a “standing 
committee” is chosen to take the oversight of the 
affairs of the church. The order of Robinson 


none in our churches. 


The church always seeks for una- 


ef the Church is popular or democratical,” but says 
that the dignity of the office of the elders, their official 
{ | ascendancy and moral influence, are such as to make the 
government in fact aristocratical. This he said in the 
reign of King James, when democracy was another 
name for confusion and anarchy, and adds, ‘‘ All power 
is in the hands of the people, so, in respect to them it is 
a democracy ; Christ is the head of the Church, so, in 
that respect, it is a monarchy ; and in respect to the el- 
ders, an aristocracy, though their acts cannot be rightly 
done but by the privity or consent of the people.” Dr. 
Emmons says, ** ‘The government of the Church is a 
ure democracy, not legislative but executive ; all its 
aws being already made by Christ.” President Jeffer- 





was, that the elders could not rule but by consen 


of the church ; and as they took no lead in the 
Worship, it was not thought important that the 
name should be continued. There was an at- 
tempt in Massachusetts to give the pastor and 
elders a veto upon the action of the church, and 
such a provision seems to have been inserted in 
the Cambridge platform ; but the exercise of this 
power was seldom attempted, and was frowned 
upon by their courts. The Old Colony had little 
or no voice in the adoption of that instrument, 
and no attempt has ever been made here to give 
the elders or committees any power over the 


church. 


The pastors and deacons are usually elected 
without limitation of time. But the church some- 


times prescribes such limitation at the time of th 


election. The “ standing committee,” as well as 
the committees on the charities of the church, are 
usually chosen annually at the stated meetings 
of the church. The pastor being ordained, he is 
ex-officio moderator and clerk of the church, un- 
less the church shall see fit to elect others to 
these offices, which is often done. Formerly the 
; but though such 
a measure is not without an example, yet as or- 
dination is not considered as a divine institution, 
it was continued only in respect to pastors. It 
has always been held in theory, that the church 
ordains its own pastor; but there have been but 
one or two examples of this having been done 
without the advice of neighboring churches as- 
sembled in council, when the services are per- 
formed by the pastors present on the occasion ; 
still it is considered, and so recorded, that they 
act as servants of the church. To all, the disci- 
pline of the church as well as the admission of 
members, is the act of the whole body, except the 
steps or measures to be taken by individual mem- 
bers previous to bringing an offense before the 
church ; and as to these, nearly all our churches 
Tefuse to receive a complaint against a member, 
till the steps are first taken prescribed by our 


church ordained their dea 





Lord, Matth, 18: 15—17, 


So the church elaims the right to dismiss or de- 


son a d the order of a neighboring Congregational 
t church (in his early life), and said, ** he considered it 
the only form of a pure democracy that then existed in 
the world, and that it would be the best plan of govern- 
ment for the colonies.” 
he word is not material. But the Pilgrims were 
self-governed, in church and in commonwealth, from 
the time of their landing on the Rock, in 1620, to their 
union with Massachusetts in 1691. ‘The constitutional 
act subscribed by them before landing, declares that 
“they are a body politic to enact, constitute and frame 
such just and equal laws and ordinances, acts, constitu- 
tions and officers, from time to time, as shall be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good of the 
na al And this they did in Church and State, 
choosing their own governors and pastors, deacons and 
assistants, “‘no man forbidding them ;” nor has any 
pastor, or elder or deacon, ever risen in the Old Colony 
toattempt a wito or stop the action of any church here. 
D. P. 
——1e——— 

{We publish this article with a view to the 
iscussion of the subject in our editorial columns. 
- —Ebs. Inp.] 

For the Independent. 


SUNDAY EXCURSIONS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I am one of a large class 
of young men who to earn an honorable liveli- 
hood, and for the sake of certain prospective ad- 
vantages, cheerfully undergo an amount of work 
of which two-thirds at least of the community 
have no conception. And in calling your atten- 
tion to an evil that exists among us, I feel that I 
shall only be doing justice to those whom I 
would represent. I say ‘evil, for by such a 
name my early education has taught me to style 
any violation of the fourth commandment. 
Without inquiring into the number of clerks 
in this city, I think I am not wrong in saying 
that three, and perhaps four-fifths of them are in 
the habit of making Sunday excursions through- 
out the summer. And the reasons which they 
give for this departure from the usual restraints 
of the Sabbath,—the severe and wnremitted 
labors of the week—the impossibility of escaping 
from the city at any other time—their natural 
desire of the air and ease of the country—and 
the harmlessness of an occasional quiet day in 
the fields,—these reasons are not without 
ground. It is of course impossible to say how 
much or how little weight they ought to have ; 
in certain cases they might almost prove a duty 











cies,.and, under ordinary circutistances, they 
would have very little weight with such as are 
resolute in keeping the Sabbath even at the exer- 
cise of a little self-denial, and at the sacrifice of 
certain comforts which a few years may put it 
into their power again to enjoy. 

Although, therefore, the clerks of this city are 
very closely confined and have very few privi- 
leges, yet as their periods of clerkship are gen- 
erally not of long duration, and as the greater 
part are allowed a short vacation in the summer, 
I cannot think them, as a body, justified in mak- 
ing Sunday excursions, nor absolved from con- 
scientious and regular attendance at public wor- 
ship. More than this regular attendance cannot 
be expected of them, since to request of a clerk 
to take charge of a tract district or a class in 
Sabbath-school would savor either of irony or of 
ignorance. 

But I confess, Messrs. Editors, I am greatly 
in doubt as to the duty of a much larger class of 
our citizens, about whom, at first, I had no in- 
tention of speaking. 1 refer to our laborers and 
journeyman-mechanics, most of whom have 
never, by any possibility, a chance of breathing 
country air except on Sunday. This is not the 
place to enlarge on the economies of labor, yet 
we are sure of this fact, that thy mass of our 
artizans by the most diligent exertion do no 
more than barely, and often insufficiently, sup- 
port themselves and their families, and that the 
day never comes when any one out of nine-tenths 
of their whole number feels himself able to take 
his family into the fields, or indeed could do it 
without being positively distressed next day in 
consequence of having lost a day’s wages by 
what employers would term an extravagant lib- 
erty. 

What are these poor men and their families to 
do? Perhaps one says, “Let them live in the 
country.” But such an answer is wise no more 
than it is satisfactory. Another may say it is 
possible to live without country air; or that the 
laborer may enjoy it at evening after his day’s 
work ;—or anything else that may occur at the 
moment. But I have never yet heard the ques- 
tion well answered, although attempted by the 
strictest men, with summer palaces on the Hud- 
son ; and by the most liberal—so liberal, indeed, 
as to give free license to anything that did not 
conflict with their own comforts. 

I should like, then, to see a short sermon in 
the columns of The Independent on this diflieult 
and interesting subject of Sunday Recreation. 
And among the other questions whieh would 
naturally come up before the mind of one sitting 
down to discuss the philosophy of Sunday ex- 
cursions, I should like, in general, to know if it 
is wrong for men to enjoy occasionally on Sun- 
day what is denied them by seciety on week- 
days ; and in particular, if the sight of a working 
man quietly drinking in the beauty of summer 
sky and verdure, and watching the diversions of 
his family in those delicious fields just across 
the river from our city, has anything within 
itself to shock religion, or offend the eye of Infin- 
ite Goodness * A New York Crerk, 
—_—-+1—— 


For the Independent. 


“CHRISTIAN MERCHANTS AND THEIR CLERKS.” 


Messrs. Epitors :—In an article published in 
your journal of 30th October, headed “ Christian 
Merchants and their Clerks,” “ H. P. C.” takes 
strong ground for the latter class and complains 
rot the injustice done them by the merchants id 
the details of their salary and engagement; and 
states that “ the chances, risks, sacrifices, and ob- 
ligations of these engagements are all on one 
side,” viz : ‘on that of the clerk and not of the 
merchant,” “ that the clerk engages for a term of 
years—the merchant retaining the privilege of 
discontinuing such engagements at will.” Now 
with all due deference to the opinion and experi- 
ence of “ H. P. C.,” I beg leave to differ with him. 
The chances and risks incident to contracts be- 
tween merchants and their clerks, are against the 
former, by virtue of the uncertainty of execu- 
tion by the latter; contingent upon the result, 
and determinable at the end of a trial. The 
sacrifices, if any, consist in those chances and 
risks being changed into losses, composed of the 
salary relatively overpaid during the period of 
trial. The privilege to rescind those contracts, 
reserved by merchants, are not merely at will, 
but for just and proper reasons; the occasion for 
its existence being the uncertainty of execution 
on the clerk’s part; the cause for its exercise, 
his failure to perform on trial, and its necessity, 
to prevent future losses similar to past sacrifices. 


The obligations of the narties ta any contract 
are equal, and their binding force on each mutu- 


ally dependent upon the performance of the 
other—strictly according to its terms and condi- 
tions both direct and collateral. 

In his multitude of wnchristian cases he omits 
to state the thing sold and its quantity. This is a 
gross error. 

A second error (irrespective of the above) is 
the indication that the clerks are serving at half- 
price, and imputing the cause and fault to the 
employers, when the clerks themselves, constitu- 
ting the excess of supply, fix the price, be it 
high or low. On the other hand, if the views of 
that article be correct, the employers are bene- 
factors in liberating the clerks to serve elsewhere 
at full price the balance of the term for which 
they were bound. A third error—the -discontin- 
uance of the contract by merchants—is not that 
the clerk fails to meet their expectations merely, 
but his failure to meet his engagements, which 
dissolves the obligation on the other part. Ifa 
clerk intimates that he has traveled a great deal, 
has a large acquaintance, can influence twenty to 
forty thousand dollars of trade, and by such rep- 
resentations, induces a merchant to engage his 
services, can he justly blame his employer, who, 
finding that he is sel/ing less than a moiety of the 
smallest sum named, discontinues the engagement, 
or who by putting the employée at work “ re- 
ceiving, opening, examining stock, and keeping 
it in order,” strives to get an equivalent for the 
salary he payshim ? Again “H. P. C.” says, “we 
have made two or three engagements with Chris- 
tian merchants, who wanted no more help, had no 
place for us, &c., and who afterwards made place 
for five or sia more without displacing any former 
help.” (He certainly admits in this that Chris- 
tian merchants were at all events very generous 
and benevolent towards him.) The prelude to 
this—that “they (the clerks) never find mer- 
chants wanting help,” is incredible as relates to 
merchants, discreditable to the writer, and would 
be unworthy of notice except for its bearing upon 
the employers’ reply ; which is also so insidiously 
and ambiguously stated, as to insinuate duplicity 
and covert design; and the connection therewith, 
the employment of five or six others afterwards, 
is stated in such a manner as apparently to con- 
firm it. No legitimate felation exists between 
them, inasmuch as merchants may have no use 
for a clerk whose knowledge and influence of 
customers is confined to a particular locality ; 
while at the same time they require and must 
have the services of “ five or six more” who can 
influence trade from other sections of the Union. 
He says also, “they hire young men for as small 
a salary as possible,” and why should they not ? 
Does not “H. P. C.” himself buy where he can buy 
cheapest, regardless of the loss to the seller? As 
to the treatment of merchants to their compan- 
ionable clerks ; merchants, like all other classes of 
society, have an undoubted right to choose their 
associates ; and the most of them, owing to the 
demand upon their time by business, are unable 
to devote a sufficiency of it to their own homes 
and firesides, 





as clearly as duty can be proved by eontingen- | 


Being at present, and having been fer sonic 
fourteen years, a clerk, in conclusion I would 
say, that in regard to the “violation of cop- 
tracts,” my experience teaches me that such vio- 
lations are generally on the part of clerks, who 
leave their employers without notice, becanse 
their services (through the pains already bestowed 
upon them) will command a higher price else- 
where. 

New York, Nov. 17th, 1851, 


ror the Independent. 


LETTER FROM CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


A large Sabbath-school Convention was calied 
at St. Louis on the 7th of October. Delegates 
were present from all the neighboring states, and 
from Minnesota. Reports were made of the con- 
dition of schools in the places represented by 
delegates, and discussions were held of topics in- 
teresting to ‘engagedin teaching. The ven- 
erable “ Fath 
Preceptor of Phillips’ Academy, and now Sal- 
bath-school missionary and agent in this State, 





the meeting. Much disappointment was felt at 
the small attendanee of delegates from St. Louis, 


business character of most of the superintendents 
of Sabbath-schools in that city. The one who 
was present stated that he had only succeeded in 
attending, by submitting to great sacrifices in his 
business. A eircular letter adopted by the Con- 
vention, has not yet been published. 

The Morgan Association of ministers was but 
thinly attended, on account of sickness in the 
families of some of its members. The parts pre- 
viously assigned, were all performed, and among 
them an excellent sermon was preached by the 
President of Illinois College. A conference of 
churches was organized, with a constitution 
much like that recently published in The Inde- 
pendent. 

There is a reason for a Congregational Con- 
vention which I have not seen urged. The 
opinion is widely prevalent in some directions, 
that Congregational churches are not sound in 
the faith. Many persons of intelligence in this 
region have been known to inquire what are the 
peculiarities of our religious belief, and to mani- 
fest distrust of our perfect orthodoxy. A general 
convention meeting once, and declaring simply 
and briefly its faith, would do much to quiet such 
suspicions and misgivings. It would greatly aid 
their cause to have it understood that Congre- 
gationalists are distinguished from Presbyterians 
generally, only in the matter of church govern- 
ment. 

The vote upon the question of adopting the 
general banking law seems to have resulted in 
carrying it. It is not however expected there 
will be many banks organized immediately, for 
two reasons; the lack of capital, and the high in- 
terest easily to be obtained forall money that can 
be loaned. Gradually, however, there will be an 
improvement in both these respects, and a better 
currency will take the place of the changing one 
for which we are now dependent upon other 
states. 

A recent exploration of Morgan Co, has re- 
vealed the fact, that one-tenth of its inhabitants 
are without the entire Bible. The Morgan Co. 
Bible Society are an efficient and active body, and 
make themselves felt out of their own limits. 
Most of the auxiliary Bible Societies in this 


are to be found only there, being entirely de- 
funct. The cause would be promoted by ignor- 


the Parent Society. DeLTa,. 


_ 
For the Independent. 


OF THE CREED. 


EXTRACTS FROM MARHEINEKE, 


Translated from the German for the Independent. 


of De Wette and Neander. 


thinks tinged with Hegelianism.—H ] 


faundation of a higher knowledge, is upon al 
these steps throughout, one and the same. 


thing else in its place. 


shut up to the Bible."—“In order, however 
rightly and truly, i. e. in analogy with the faith 


and ground of the communion of the faithful 
and have faith in the faith of the same.” 


faith and its Confession ? 


basis of the Church, stand fast and surely. 
“Itis granted that thought upon the truths o 


we cannot attain to a true knowledge of it. Bu 


which it must obey, in order not to be arbitrari 


one. 


opinion, conception, wish and will, and to le 


minations of his thinking, taking these only ou 


from all self-conceitedness and imagination, as i 
with his feeling, judging, thinking, over agains’ 


must be through him, the Christian religion ex 


ment.” 


doctrine to meet our natural want of true know 


ourselves.” 
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dams” of Jacksonville, formerly 
was present, and added much to the interest of , 


but in explanation of it was urged the prominent 


region on the record ‘of the Parent institution, 


ing their existence, and entrusting the work of 
distributing Bibles and collecting funds, to com- 
petent agents appointed by, and accountable to 


THE UNITY, BIBLICITY, AND AUTHENTICITY 


{Dr. Philip Marheineke was a Professor of 
Theology at the University of Berlin—a compeer 
Dr. Stowe designates 
him as a “sound-headed” divine, though he 


“The higher instruction” (in theology) “must be 
attached to the catechetical, in the respect that it 
is not the transition to anything essentially differ- 
ent from what that already contains; or rather we 
may say, ‘the Christian faith,” which is in rela- 
tion to baptism, and which was the object of ca- 
techetical instruction, and which is to become the 


This 
unity inthe movement and progress, is of infinite 
importance. It has been the wisdom of the Church 
from the beginning, that it has and will have 
throughout no other faith for the cultivated and 
learned, than for the uncultured and unlearned. 
The youthful spirit must be made sensibly to per- 
ceive thut there is no disposition to lead him over 
into another element of belief—or to lead him 
out above Christianity, or at all to substitute any- 
This is to be made known 
universally, by the instructions being kept closely 


to understand it, we must not think of reaching 
this end with historical and grammatical means 
merely ; we must also stand upon the foundation 


But can one believe as a Christian, or believe 
rightly without standing with some measure of 
conviction upon the basis of the biblico-churchly 
We cannot so build 
up our doctrine in the air; we can lay for it no 
other foundation than that is laid (1 Cor. 3:11. 
Eph. 2:20), and only upon this sure and firm 


we ask whether this freedom has no necessity, 


ness? Certainly, rational thinking in religion is 
not a thing dependent upon the taste of every 
The decisive question must be this: is the 
subject of it in the midst of the highest freedom 
of his thought, prepared to renounce himself, his 


himself stand back before the object so far as to 
make only the determinations of being the deter- 


of the fact, out of the object, immovably direct- 
ing the view of his spirit away from himself and 
alone upon it, free from every side-interest, from 
all self and party seeking, absorbing himself in 
it, in order out of it, purified and made truly free 
through the recognized truth, to turn back to him- 
self? This resignation, which sets the spirit free 


the great object, he could have anything indeed 
to present, and that not much more everything 


pects from all who would attain to the knowledge 
of the truth (Matth. 16:24; 10:39; 16:15), and 
this denial of self, he must possess in the highest 
degree, who would help others to such attain- 


“Tt is the greatness of the Christian religion, 
that resting upon eternal truth, it comes with its 


ledge, and offers us a most desired protection 
against ourselves and our own inclination, which 
flatters us with the appearance of freedom, but 
is in fact the greatest degree of dependence upon 


Ce hat is truly practical, is nothing else than 
the truly known truth; nothing else has a right 
to become practical.” 

Moral State of the World just prior to the Advent. 
“The corruption and misery of the world was 
great on all sides, especially because unbelief 
and immorality so desolatingly ruled the world. 
On the other hand, the reception for the Deliverer 
of the world was greater and more vital than 
ever; and the Church of God, although scattered 
and sparse, did not cease with tears to implore 
the Savior of the world to descend from heaven.” 


® The Nature and Design of the Incarnation. 

* “Through Jesus Christ the true religion was 
founded : that is, to it—which had already arisen 
from the first, in and with humanity, but, dark- 
ened with time, had passed over among the hea- 
then into idolatry, among the Jews into the limi- 
tation of Nationality, and was in general scarcely 
to be recognized in its originality,—he gave a 
new beginning in time, and indeed such, that, 
thente onward, it could become the condition, 
the redeeming and felicitating faith of all times 
and nations. A result so immeasurably great 
@huld Waly be accomplished by Him in whose 
pétsor Ged himself had founded a peculiar rélac 


life of religion itself, and who was not merely a 
prophet of his nation or the teacher of entire hu- 
manity, but likewise its Redeemer and Reconciler 
with God. Therefore also the facts of his birth, of 
his life, suffering and death, are not merely histori- 
cal facts that have taken place somewhere and 
at some time and passed by, but likewise eternal 
truths of salvation and essential components of 
all true faith. But the great and infinitely ado- 
rable feature of Christianity is, that it all, as it 
is an universal interest, derives value and valid- 
ity from this definite, concrete Man, from an his- 
torical Christ.” 

“ Not with the death of Jesus Christ, his resur- 
rection and ascension, was the compass of his 
operation on earth concluded, but his true being, 
his Spirit, he left behind in the first band of his 
disciples, in order in this manner to be in it and to 
work on to the end of time. As he founded at 
first the true faith in the twelve apostles, there 
was herewith likewise a common life, i. e. the 
chureh founded in this common life. The found- 
ing of the true religion and of the true church 
are one and the same, and it is entirely inad- 
missible and uncertain to believe in one and not 
also in the other.’—“ The Gospel is indeed not 
the only, but the highest and most perfect rev- 
elation of God to the sinful human race, the 
fructifying germ of a new, divine life, the source 
of infinite truth, love and happiness.”—“ Because 


the necessities, the nature and reason of man, 
and is fitted, in the most perfect manner, to that 
nature, a natural and reasonable religion cannot 
exist out of it.” 


Foreign Correspondence. 


—-++——— 


THE MAGYAR SCHOOLMASTER IN ENGLAND. 


BY 





OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enevanp, Nov. 7, 1851. 
Kossuth has exclusive hold upon public atten- 
tion. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that 
he is penetrating the mind of England. 


bors of the continent. 


cesses of Alexander the Great. 


neighboring nations. 


; England. 


assembly. 


? 


’| London corparation. 


ing-men the following passage occurs : 


»| turn with sentiments of fraternal gratitude to that 
nation which, despite of menace and intrigue,shield- 


blessing you, bless Hungary.” 
ots been successful. 
t 


t 


f 
t 


~ | hausted every p 
it is not under the 
iron oppression of a tyrant, who conquered 





fal means of self-preservation 


mies of the Czar. So H 


is not under gov 
ernment, but under a — 


sanctioned 
& word, in a state of war against the H: 





call it—by a war 


SS ae 


tfon te-man, whose life was not different from the 


revealed religion in all its parts has reference to- 


It is not 
to be denied that there is a narrow insular igno- 
rance with us respecting foreign nations, which, 
though in process of removal, is very great, and 
whoily inconsistent with enlightened and liberal 
views of the condition and claims of our neigh- 
Our most highly edu- 
cated University men know more of the geogra- 
phy of Herodotus, and of the affairs of the Pe- 
leponnessus during the rise and decline of the 
Greeks, than they know of the geography and 
characteristics of Europe and its communities. 
“How many German States,”— “How many 
United States * would to large numbers be more 
puzzling questions than some relating to the suc- 
This and the ab- 
solute secrecy, and, it might be said, the wholly 
irresponsible character of our diplomacy, com- 
bines to nullify the English nation in all matters 
relating to foreign policy and the interests of 


While expressing his own gratitude to Eng- 
land, and laboring to create a practical public 
sentiment here, and while enlightening millions 
respecting the political claims of Russia and her 
inflaences upon the material interests of Eng- 
\and and Europe, Kossuth is informing, elevat- 
ing, and dignifying the mind and sentiment of 
He had declined to meet the working- 
men of England; but he modified the refusal, 
and consented to receive their address at Copen- 
hagen-house, a place of suburban resort, near 
Islington—(Islington made classical by Cowper's 
famous citizen, John Gilpin.) Monday, the 3d, 
was the day appointed. The working-men came 
out in great strength. The numbers are vari- 
ously estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000; and 
the Morning Herald, the most respectable of the 
conservative papers, bears ample testimony to the 
excellent spirit and orderly demeanor of the vast 
The speech of the patriot-exile fully 
sustained the great reputation won by his efforts 
at Southampton, Winchester, and before the 
In the address of the work- 


“ Whilst congratulating Hungary, and you, sir, 
freely chosen governor, on your liberation, we 


ed you in the adverse hour, and has restored you 
to free action and fresh hope in the fulfillment of 
your glorious mission. To the citizens of the great 
Republic which has thrown its flag around you— 
linked, as we are, by ties of kindred—we are more 
closely linked in our mutual esteem for you and 
emEhy, for your country. We rejoice, with 
them, In the honor they have won; but we lament 
that we should have deserved that honor less. 
Welcome to cur country! Our words are but the 
poor echo of a million voices which, from the ex- 
{| treme limits of our land, bless your name, and, in 
the faith must have freedom, and that otherwise 
t| Referring to this he spoke of a union of Eng- 
land and America, as “a happy turning-point in 
the destinies of humanity.” Being “ particularly 
susceptible on the question of sincerity,” he no- 
ticed the false interpretations which had been 
made of his reserve in speaking of the form of 
government intended for Hungary, had her patri- 
He recited the history of 
the past legislative struggles, showing that the 
purpose was to transform in a peaceful, legisla- 
tive manner, the monarchico-aristocratical consti- 
tution of Hungary into a monarchico-democrati- 
cal constitution ; and what they did, the Emperor 
of Austria, as king of Hungary, swore to main- 
tain. The perjury of the Hapsburgs, their at- 
tacks upon freedom and the laws, the defense of 
them by Hungary in arms, the deposition of the 
Hapsburgs, and their present usurpation, were 
narrated, and the necessary result, in the impos- 
sibility of monarchy in the future Hungary, was 


“By this you see that in the past we made no 
resolution at all as to the future. Every just man 
must acknowledge that Hungary has fairly ex- 


rule of the king, but ry the 
un- 
gary by calling in sacrilegiously to his aid the ar- 


truder Tedged by 
being neither acknow: 
law. Hungary is, in 


nasty. Hungary can in no other wa: pom 4 ts 
i seek ean it ad es way into France. Bitter reproaches are cast upon Lord 
. ar—as every na- . . 
tion which is free and independent uered its Grey and the Colonial office, for which there is 


self (cheers); that is, @ revolution, as some 
would legitimate defense, ag I 


call it. I will ever respect the laws of England, | 


and do nothing here ‘contrary to them; but so | 
much I can state as a matter of fact, that my na- 
tion will never accept and acknowledge the per- 
jured house of Hapsburg to become again lawful 
sovereigns of Hungary--never will it enter into 
any transactions whatever with that perjurious 
family, but will avail itself of every opportunity 
to shake off its yoke. Secondly, that though the 
people of Hungary were monarchical for 1,000 years, 
yet the continued perjury of the Hapsburgs during 
800 years, the sacrilegious faithlessness by which it 
destroyed its own historical existence, with the his- 
torical existence of my nation, as also my country’s 
present intolerable oppression, have so entirely 
plucked out of the heart of my nation every faith, 
belief and attachment to monarchy, that there is 
no power on earth to knit the broken tie again: 
and therefore Hungary wills and wishes to be a 
free and independent republic; but a republic 
founded on the rule of law, securing social order, 
security to person and to property, and the moral 
development as well as the material welfare of the 
people (cheers)—in a word, a republic like that of 
from England itself.” 
Kossuth left shortly after delivering this ad- 
dress, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the 
people. 
This demonstration originated with the extreme 
democratic party—with men who have ‘passed’ 
from Chartism to Socialism ; but though unformed 
or half-formed notions ‘the ‘ 
or reconstruction of society may be afloat amonk 
uctive and restless minds, they by no means per- 
vade ‘the mass, nor can they be taken as the 
moving power which brought the working-men 
of London together in such numbers on Monday. 
A dinner, which followed the gathering, was 
characteriwed by this socialistic and ultra demo- 
cratic tendency. Louis Blane was present, and 
spoke in French: an English apostle of socialism 
and atheism was also present. We may not 
here treat incidentally of the influence of this 
school of politicians. It is a serious fact to be 
noted, by the way, that they are with unweary- 
ing industry sowing broad-cast, in the too con- 
genial soil which corrupt human nature and a 
half-enlightened intelligence affords, principles 
alike opposed to individual happiness and to the 
peaceful development of political reform and so- 
cial amelioration : this simply, by the way, and 
apropos to the gathering at Copenhagen House. 
THE TIMES AND KOSSUTH. 

The Times is certainly the opprobrium of this 
our England, and there would seem to be no help 
jn us against it. It is a domestic institution, a 
clinging curse, an enemy within, not to be reached 
by defensive arms. The monopoly which the 
paper tax, the stamp tax, the advertisement tax 
favors, if it did not constitute this, buttressed by 
an enormous expenditure skillfully directel, has 
made the Times invulnerable, irresponsible. It 
has been, if it is not now, a necessity to the 
commercialist and the politician, Let what is in- 
volved in assailing this leviathan be gathered 
from one fact: upwards of £60,000 was sunk in 
the bold endeavor to establish the Dai/y News. 
But the purity, the sincerity, the earnestness 
and genius of Kossuth have been too much for 
the Times. These and the execrations of the 
people, and the public burnings of the infamous 
journal, have had their effect. The open, Aus- 
trian malignity of the leading journal has been 
abandoned, and the cursing Balaam has been 
obliged to speak words of commendation. 

The course pursued by the Times, has been 
and is still, a mystery here. A retainer from the 
Austrian court, large interests in Austrian funds, 
have been suggested as the potent reasons influ- 
encing its conduct, but there is something more 
and different from these things. There are facts 
which are not known, and which if known, 
would scarcely be plainly stated by opponents, 
owing to the excess to which the London press 
carries the idea, and the obligation of imperson- 
ality. Take these facts: the chief proprietor, 
Mr. Walter, is a graduate of Oxford University ; 
and not only so, he was a member of Exeter Col- 
lege, which was and is, more than any other, 
penetrated and possessed by the English Popery, 
which is Absolutism. Of this College, Mr. Sewell 
is a fellow tutor and sub-rector. Mr. Sewell is 
an incarnation of the ideaof absolutism. In his 
work on Christian Morals, he resolves a system 
of ethics into a single word—obedience. Abso- 
lute obedience, first to Parent, then to King, and 
this absolutely, and without exception or qualifi- 
cation. No, not without exception, for he goes 
on to put above parent and king the Priests, with 
a directing and absolving power. Such was the 
tutor and friend of the Times, in the person of 
Mr. Walter; this is the secret of the support 
rendered to Anglo-Catholicism and the Oxford 
party by the Times, and this, as we take it, is 
sufficient to account for the animus of the lead- 
ing journal as exhibited during the German, 
Hungarian and Italian struggles. Add to this that 
it is now known the stated Vienna correspondent 
of the Times was an Englishman, in the house- 
hold of Metternich. This correspondent, him- 
self willingly misled, even as to facts, misled 
the “leading ” journal, and thus committed it to 
opinions which it became difficult to retract. A 
special correspondent, who reached the seat of 
war, proved to be a man of gross habits, and 
without a sense of honor, only escaping the richly 
merited fate of a doubly dishonorable spy, 
through the generous forbearance of the Hunga- 
rians, and of Kossuth in particular. This man 
sent to the Times gross misstatements, and 
throughout the campaigns that journal was not 
only late in its intelligence as compared with the 
Daily News, but was almost invariably supplied 
with Austrian facts. Becoming aware of this, 
the Times dispatched a third representative to 
the seat of war, via Vienna, but he had been 
“informed against” asa sympathizer with the 
Hungarians ; and, though representing the Times, 
was refused a passport by the Austrian authori- 
ties, and failed to obtain any facilities upon an 
interview with Prince Schwarzenberg himself. 

As your correspondent has personal knowledge 
of the interior facts stated above, and having 
observed that the misrepresentations and evil 
spirit of the Times, have not been without influ- 
ence, even in the United States, he has thought 
it not unsuitable or untimely, to state them for 
the information of the American press, through 
The Independent. 

Sir James Clark, physician to the Queen, has 
made a tender of his professional services to 
Kossuth and his family during their stay in Eng- 
land. This fact, if it does not indicate the sym- 
pathy of Her Majesty with Kossuth, at least 
would show that the court physician does not 
think such attentions, on his part, could be 
disagreeable to the Queen. 

In responding to an address from the friends of 
Italy, Kossuth very frankly expressed his views 
on the state of that country. Hungary and 
Italy, he said, were the wings of one army. He 
eulogized Mazzini, as the man who embodied the 
hopes and aspirations of the majority of Italians. 
On the subject of a g tion he re- 
served himself, and will confer with Mazzini. 

Great preparations are being made at Man- 
chester and at Birmingham, to receive the patriot ; 
neighboring towns will be represented. These 
two meetings for middle-class demonstration, 
;| comprising the metropolitan boroughs, will ter- 
minate the public appearances here. 


The intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope, 
is of a painful character. The fears expressed 
that the hostilities would grow into an enven- 
omed war of races, are realized. The Cape 





too much reason. Two great errors have be 
- | committed : an independent politi = 
at the Cape, has been too long deferred, and the 
wishes of the colonists disregarded. Secondly, 





the United States, founded on institutions inherited 


threatens to become to England what Algeria is| gency 


outside of the colony proper, encroachments have | 
been made by the Dutch Boers and others, who | 
have expected that the government should foster 
them with its protection, while appropriating the 
pasture grounds and fountains of the native 
tribes. It is impossible to estimate the loss and 
injury attendent upon this, the seventh South 
African war. It would seem too, as if the fruits 
of missionary efforts so long sustained, particu- 
larly among the Hottentots, were swept away in 
this flood of violence and barbarism. The ven- 
erabie Dr. Phillip, the superintendent of the Mis- 
sions of the London Missionary Society, has 
entered into rest at an advanced age, in South 
Africa. AGRICOLA. 
cninpiocint 

For the Independent. 


HALF PRINCIPLES. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 
* 


The giant standing on the quivering bog 
sinks if he attempts to lift a pebble. . The bur- 
den of a feather beyond -his own weight sends 
him down into the deep.and treacherous mire. 
So is he, and weaker and worse, who stands up- 
on the subtle quicksands of @xpediency, and en- 
deavors to raise or light himself or others to the! 
hard, straight path of Truth, duty, and salvatio’.” 
Truly the strength that is in him is weakness, 
and the light that is in him is darkness, and worse 
than darkness—deception. And yet on this bog 
stand thousands, of high religious and philan- 
thropic profession, with lanterns with the dark 
side outward ; they stand as helps and guides to 
the fallen and benighted. With the exception of 
good intent—for other imputation would be un- 
charitable—they are “ Worldly-wisemen ” to the 
burdened fugitives from sin and the City of 
Destruction, and oifer to take them to heaven by 
a shorter and a smoother route than the rugged 
passage of the Cross, They seem to shrink from 
the crucifixion of the old man with its lusts, hab- 
its, and ideas, which comes that way. They 
make comfortable reservations for the weakness 
and predilections of human nature, and think it 
extravagant to force it into extremities of trial or 
self-sacrifice. To go to the end of a great princi- 
ple isto go to an extreme, in their estimation. 
Avoid extremes ; they are dangerous and incon- 
venient. If your right hand sin offend you, or 
endanger your salvation, don’t cut it off and cast 
it from you entirely ; but nurse and mollify it to 
moderation. Do not follow a principle to its ex- 
treme conclusion, but turn aside into some by-way 
arbor of expediency which invites you to rest at 
the foot of the Hill Difficulty. Pursue the 
straight and narrow path till you reach the crisis 
of trial and temptation; then yield discreetly to 
the pressure of the flood, and make a sagacious 
detour to accommodate the weakness of the inner 
man. Never commit yourself to follow a princi- 
ple beyond the line of easy practicability. Say 
that the drinking of ardent spirits is injurious 
and dangerous in nine cases out of ten to those 
who indulge in this practice,—nay, you may go 
farther still and be safe; and say the habit is 
pernicious in nineteen cases out of twenty; go 
any length in the principle which may be poli- 
lic, to procure you a character for a friend of 
temperance, any length to the last half inch; 
but avoid that by all means; it is going to the 
extreme. Stop a little, a very little, a hand’s 
breadth short of total abstinence. It is impracti- 
cable, and a little vulgar likewise, to press for- 
ward to this rigid, ascetic conclusion. In the 
language of a smart periodical of great circula- 
tion and popularity, this is “ going the whole hog,’, 
which may be forgiven In a weak-minded and 
very common sort of folk, who suspect the ten- 
dency and force of habit, but is not the thing for 
a gentleman, or for genteel society. 

Say that the holding of our fellow-beings in 
slavery is evil, very evil, is wicked, very wicked, 
almost always and everywhere. Yes; you may 
run the prohibition up almost as far as you 
please, and be discreet and safe. You may say 
that to have and to hold, to buy or to sell a 
brother man as a chattel, is a downright, dark, 
and unmitigated sin, at least in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. This is a great length to go, 
and as far as you can carry the popular con- 
science ; beyond that line it is impracticable and 
impolitic to tread. Therefore do not stamp the 
whole centre and circumference of slavery with 
the burning brand of sin. Leave it a thin lumi- 
nous ring of righteousness faintly glimmering 
around the eclipse of God’s curse and man’s. 
Spare, O spare to this huge black iniquity the 
chance of one narrow exception; of a case or 
two in a thousand, in which a most devout and 
prayerful Christian may consistently hold a human 
soul that cost as much as his own on Calvary, in 
the condition of slavery. Do not exclude this 
extreme exception; for do you not learn in the 
catechism of expediency that there is an excep- 
tion to every rule ‘—a parallax, “a shadow of 
turning,” a diverging around extraordinary cases 
of difficulty, at the extreme end of a great princi- 
ple? Go up to within arm’s reach, aye, within 
a hand’s breadth of its great and austere conclu- 
sion; but there stay your conviction; to go an 
inch beyond that line is to be ultra; and you 
know the meaning of ultra in principle and prac- 
tice + It is to go beyond something or somebody, 
everybody perhaps; and that is “going the 
whole hog,” which is decidedly rash, and not the 
thing at all for a Christian gentleman, or genteel 
society. 

So in the matter of war, which a great divine 
has denominated “ the concentration of all human 
crimes,” these men of Half Principles are willing 
to grant us a scope of conviction, which they 
think ought to satisfy all reasonable minds. 
Many of them do not hesitate to go to the length 
of saying that ninety-nine wars out of every 
hundred that have desolated the earth have been 
such as Christianity must condemn. And notice 
the comprehensiveness of this admission. The 
space which it covers embraces the wars of the 
dark ages; centuries of cruelty and barbarism, 
when, according to their own often showing, 
small nations and communities were more ex- 
posed to invasions than they can ever be again, 
and more justified in repelling them by force. 
One might think that such persons would con- 
cede that all future wars, without a single ex- 
ception, must be clearly and completely con- 
demned by the spirit and precepts of Christianity. 
But far from this. Their imagination sees a case 
dimly shadowed forth in the visions of the future, 
in which the Christian and the Christian nation 
may draw the sword and smite to death and 
destruction with its keenest edge. For days, 
weeks, and years, they will confess, the sun may 
“be darkened and the moon be turned into 
blood,” and the earth be stunned with the smoke 
and thunder of wars which the religion of Jesus 
Christ must condemn; but through this red sea 
of rage and ruin they see a battle-field which that 
peace-breathing religion may bless and hallow ; 
confused noise of the warriors’ clashing steel 
harmonizing with its hymns of faith and love ; 
garments rolled in blood, which, in its pure and 
holy eyes, shall be the martyr’s mark and signet 
of salvation. And, as if pleading for a Vital 
principle and prerogative of that mercy-breathing 
religion, they plead an exception from its ban in 


broad law of love, like the pierced hand of the 
Son of God, cover the red-letiered law of retali: 
tion and violence, even to its last bloody sylla- 
ble; but let that protrude, and breathe and burn 
with latent sanction of blow for blow, agains 
some hour of fierce temptation, when human na 
ture shall be driven to the wall and pushed to un 


eudurable extremitjes. Leave one, just one nar 
TOw exception, one foot’s space on the beetling 
precipice of a terrible danger, where a Christian 
may draw “he sword, and you may put every 
other a 8nd act of violence under the ban 
of the Gospel of Jems Christ. Spare to us, to 
human nature, but this me and rare excep- 
tion, say these men of half prlteigles and it shall 
peace as the best of you. To go father than’ .. 
this would be “going the whole hog,” saysahe: 
smart periodical of wide circulation, which repre- 
sents the convictions of this class of peace advo- 
cates ; and to go to such a length is not the thing 
for a Christian gentleman. or genteel’ sofiety. 
“Mr. John Bates,” one of the harmless enthusi- 
asts who hold the principle to this extrenle epn- 
clusion, is expostulated with for his wliraism. 

It would be uncharitable to doubt the sj 






of the community, even perhaps nine-tenths, o! 
the members of Christian churehes of disertni 
denominations. But we are persuaded that 4n 
holding these views, and in teaching men i, 
they stand on the quicksands of expediency, 
wherein they must sink if they attempt to lift. 
pebble for the hard highway of truth. Th 
strongest man in the strength, and the wisest m 

in the wisdom of this world is powerless a1 
guideless unless he can plant his foot on the 
solid pathway of a fixed principle. Whole princi 
ples bridge the river that divides between time 
and eternity ; half principles are treacherous boes 
abutted on neither shore, but floating downward 
athwart the flood with those who stand thereor 
into eddies black and perilous. They may fee! 
strong in the strength of their footing : they may 
feel wise in the light of their mental illumi 
tion ; able to lift up the fallen, and to be eyes to 
the blind, guides to the benighted. But let them 
try it, and see if both parties do not fall into th 
ditch of deepand unforeseen difficulty. Let thes 
men of half principles go out into the pent lanes 
of vice and misery, and preach the extremes 
moderation to the rugged, red-faced, beer-seethed 
populations of low smoky ale-houses, and ery 
“Reform! Reform!” at the top of their voices, 
even with Jonah’s voice in Nineveh. “Reform! 
or the drunkard’s grave will swallow you all up, 


every mother’s son and daughter of you! Ni 

glasses of gin or beer out of ten you drink—ay: 
hear and believe it, you miserable men ay 

women,—vinefeen out of twenty that you swal 
low of these pernicious liquors, are destructiv 
of your health and happiness, and are floating 
you down to ruin! Reform! never drink 
a drop of this perilous stuff, unless in some 
extreme exigency, when you are extremely 
cold or extremely hot, or extremely wet or ex 
tremely dry.” What a chuckle and look o 
self-complacency would run through the b 

sotted multitude, and glow in their blood-sho 
eyes, at such preaching as this! Who among 


them all would cut off the right-hand 
was working his ruin with sinews ever 
at such preaching as this? If we may say it 
reverently, as we would desire, “ who would be 
lieve their report, and to whom would the arm o 
the Lord be revealed,” of such a congregation, to 
raise them from the horrible pit and miry clay o 
their vice and misery! Such would be the bur 
den of the complaint which these half-principled 
preachers would carry back to their retirement 
from such a mission of moderation. If they 
think better success will crown their efforts in 
the broad bright-lighted streets of fashion and 
refinement, let them try it. Let them ascend into 
the elegant circles of champaigne drinkers, and 
after-dinner coteries of moderate wine-bibbers, 
and speak a gentle monition to the young gen- 
tlemen at the table against intemperance. Listen 
to their sermon—“ Young men, we beseech you to 
be careful ; be very circumspect in the use of these 
tempting liquors. We have just now been among 
the drunkards in Blue Boar Lane, and have seen 
what they have come to from drinking little to 
drinking much. We entreat your serious attention 
to the force and seduction of habit ; for there is no 
telling whither it may carry persons of the highest 
respectability. These sots we saw were a sail 
sight; but they were quite moderate at first, and 
did not go beyond a gill of gin or a pot of beer a 
day. We adjure you therefore to be very tempe 
rate, and never go beyond a glass or two at di: 
ner. It is genteel to be moderate now, and we 
entreat you to be very careful; for many etrong- 
minded men of brilliant prospects have fallen into 
poverty and disgrace by yielding to the seduetion 
of the second glass.” Let them try this ha! 
principle preaching in all the upper circles of gen 
teel society, and see if a single young man at the 
table will look more suspiciously and with less 
confidence in his well-regulated resolution, a 
“the wine when it is red, and giveth its color in 
the cup.” 

Go in the power of this half-principle preach 
ing to the slaveholder, and see if it will make his 
conscience quake with the conviction that he is 
sinning against God and man by holding his 
fellow-being as a market-chattel. Speak boldly 
to him of the inhuman system. Range before his 
eyes the multitude of its thick-set villainies, its 
cruelty, sin and shame. Wax warm and elo 
quent, and say that there is not one case o! 
slaveholding in a hundred, nay, not one in a 
thousand even, which can escape the condemna 
tion of religion and humanity. Put the whole 
dark territory of slavery under the curse of God 
law, with the exception of one foot’s space, ani! 
see if every slaveholder of the land will not re 
treat to that standing-ground, and find it wide and 
safe enough for the scope and working of the in 
human institution. Except from the ban but one 
extreme case, and see if every case, down to 
that of unprecedented barbarity, does not crow: 
itself into that extremity, and stretch its elastic 
mantle of charity over its face and limbs of sin 
and guilt. 

Let the half-principle preachers of Peace try 

the power of their monitions on the mind of man 

kind, and see if they will succeed better than 

their brethren whose ministry we have contem- 
plated. Let them point the “ everlasting canon” 
of Christ's Gospel against the taking of human 
life under any circumstance but one, just one of 
desperate exigency, in which the earthly exist- 
ence of a human being, and all its interests and 
possibilities of earthly happiness are pushed into 
deadly peril; let them concede but this natrow 
exception to the importunate plea of human na- 
ture for the right of self-preservation at the ex- 
pense of the assailant’s life, and they will grant 
all the warrior or the duellist asks or needs to 
sanction his bloody trade or custom. Let them 
perforate the divine command—* Thou shalt not 
kill,” with “a bare bodkin,” and they will make 
a hole therein through which all the murderous 
battalions that met on Waterloo may march in 


Sil tha 


strung 





favor of some “extreme case of self-defense,” 
which shall nestle, Ruth-like, under the white 
and flowing skirts of its charity and sanction ; in 
favor of some bloody struggle, of desperate exi- 
and provocation, which Jesus Christ might 
be asked by his disciples to bless with rich re- 
ward to one of the parties, and curse with de- 
struction to the other, though He were nailed to 
the cross and dying for both. For such a prayer 
He would no sooner answer from his Father's 


widest array to that field of blood. 
Lenpon, Nov. 1, 1851. 
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